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“La 
Jean Julien Lemordant 


Courtesy International Studio. 


Painted the Ceiling 
the Rennes Theatre 


JEAN JULIEN LEMORDANT—HERO FRANCE 


HERE are great things done the world,” 
wrote Jean Julien Lemordant, heroic painter and 
soldier France, who was blinded the war. 

Breton—the Bretons are fighters—and with the 
indomitable courage that displayed the service 
his country continues fight the battle life. Since 
his visit America 1919 has been exhorting his 
countrymen revive their rural industries, speaking 
them Ruskin did the English, sharing with them the 
revelations made those who, Helen Keller’s words, 
longer have part the “comedy seeing.” 
Paris the blind hero was the object ceremony that 
touched the emotions all who participated it. 
front the last picture which painted, picture shown 
this year’s Salon Société Nationale, Bar- 
tholomé, president that group, presented him the 
insignia his promotion from the rank officer the 
Légion d’Honneur that commander. When this 
had been done, his fellow artists carried him their 
shoulders through the galleries the Grand Palais, ac- 
claiming his bravery. Next winter will have the pro- 
fessorship zsthetics the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
founded for him the suggestion Albert Besnard, 
director the school, recognition his achievements. 


CIOLKOWSKA. 
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American Foundation for the Blind 
Nation-wide Service 


ANNUAL MEETING FOUNDA- 
TION TRUSTEES 


The Annual Meeting the Board 
Trustees the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind was held the New 
York headquarters the Foundation 
October 30, 1923. The meeting 
was preceded session the Ex- 
ecutive Committee held the day be- 
fore. Two days were thus devoted 
earnest work and planning the part 
our Trustees. Ten members the 
Board were attendance, and letters 
were received from those not present, 
expressing their interest the work 
and regret missing the session. 

Active plans were formulated the 
Board for the continuing promotion 
the work the Foundation for 1924. 
more complete account the meet- 
ing, and its new programs in- 
terest friends the Foundation, 
will appear the next issue the 
OUTLOOK. 


Plans for State Commission Iowa 


response request from the 
State Board Education Iowa 
state commission for the blind, the 
Director the Bureau Information 
and Publicity the Foundation gave 
address “What Other States are 
Doing for the Blind” before the mem- 
bers the State Board Education, 
the Vocational Board Rehabilita- 
tion, the State Superintendent Pub- 


lic Instruction, the Superintendent 
the State School for the Blind and 
other interested persons. The meeting 
was held the Capitol October 
the Senate Chamber. The Lieutenant 
Governor was chairman the meet- 
ing. The laws creating commissions 
other states were discussed and 
tentative state program outlined. 


The following excerpt from 
letter received the Foundation from 


the Secretary the State Board 
Iowa: 


“On behalf the State Board 
Education, the Iowa College for the 
Blind, and the Friends the Blind, 
want thank you for your assistance. 
appreciate all you have done and 
your offer help the future. 


“We enjoyed your address very 
much. Several persons have spoken 
assure you that your coming 
has created much interest the sub- 
ject.” 


The local work shop known the 
Industrial Society for the Blind, 
whose principal industry rug weav- 
ing, suffers from the lack market 
which dispose its goods. The 
Co-operative Club backing this enter- 
prise eager secure help launch 


campaign arouse local interest 
and patronage. 


There service which the Founda- 
tion can render the State Iowa 


apart from the problem establishing 
state commission. 
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Life Insurance for the Blind 


Director, Bureau Research, 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


There general impression among 
blind people and their friends that 
very few life insurance companies will 
insure persons without sight. Further- 
more, almost universally supposed 
that company will insure blind 
person except upon terms very disad- 
vantageous the insured. Accord- 
ingly, the Director the Bureau 
Research the American Foundation 
for the Blind has undertaken inves- 
tigate and report upon this subject. 
questionnaire was sent 120 repre- 
sentative life insurance companies 
the United States and Canada. Forty- 
five companies have been discovered 
who will accept blind persons risks 
under certain conditions. Some 
these companies make 
practice insure selected blind per- 
sons certain plans without any spe- 
cial increase premium, and few 
others will accept selected blind per- 
sons without the additional premium, 
but with certain restrictions the 
amount the policy. 

considerable number life in- 
surance companies the United 
States and Canada who make prac- 
will insure blind people. These, how- 
ever, charge persons without sight 
premium ranging from $2.50 ap- 
proximately $10 per thousand annu- 
ally excess the premium charged 
persons corresponding age and 
health who enjoy sight. These pre- 
miums are based upon various meth- 
ods calculation, and, with the ex- 


ception group Canadian com- 
panies, present very little uniformity. 

Three considerations enter into the 
computation life insurance pre- 
miums 

First, the mortality rate. 

Second, the amount which can 
earned compound interest pre- 
miums paid from year year. 

Third, the amount which should 
charged meet operating expenses 
and unforeseen contingencies. 

For the purposes this article, 
may ignore the two latter factors, 
they are little, any, affected the 
incident blindness. 

charged individuals, companies must 
determine amount which the case 
the average person will accumulate 
sufficient fund meet the death 
claim when falls due. shortage 
receipts from persons dying below the 
average age must offset pre- 
miums paid those dying above the 
average age. 

The American Experience Table 
Mortality, upon which most life insur- 
ance companies base their predictions 
the probability death among 
was computed 
from study large number 
persons who had been insured over 
period years. This study showed 
that large group of, say, 100,000 
persons, taken more less random 
from the communty, possible 
predict with surprising degree ac- 
curacy what percentage will die before 
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reaching any particular year. For ex- 
ample, group 100,000 persons 
ten years age, will have 
died before they have reached 
years age, 22+% will have died 
before they have reached years 
age, and will have died before 
they have reached years age. 


Among the 100,000 studied this 
table all but three had died before 
reaching 95, and before reaching 
all had been gathered their fathers. 
Accordingly, life insurance premiums 
are calculated such way that 
age the insured will have paid 
the entire amount premiums re- 
quired him satisfy the statistical 
basis upon which premiums are deter- 
mined. the 96th year, therefore, 
statistically dead and the policy 
should paid. 


should said passing that in- 
surance companies today have ac- 
tual practice carefully selected their 
“risks” that their experience gener- 
ally considerably more favorable than 
the American Experience Table. This 
one the sources dividends. 


This table was prepared from expe- 
rience with persons enjoying sight. 
The question which must taken into 
account life insurance managements 
when confronted blind applicant 
whether not the lack sight 
affects any way his longevity. 
the words the Medical Director 
one the conservative companies, 
“The question must ask and an- 
swer is, ‘Has this man the same 
chances reaching old age that any 
other man his age would 


extensive investigation has yet 


been made the relation between 
blindness and length life. gen- 


erally held life insurance manage- 
ments that disease, accident and sui- 
cide are much more prevalent among 
the blind than among the sighted. The 
only study which has been made one 
involving 145 persons.* During the 
period studied there should have been, 
according the American Experience 
Table, nine deaths this group. Asa 
matter fact, there were fifteen 
deaths. Another striking feature was 
that six deaths out the fifteen re- 
sulted from accident suicide. While 
universally conceded that 145 
cases not constitute sufficiently 
large number warrant the drawing 
any conclusions, the fact remains 
that many conclusions 
drawn from these figures. For exam- 
ple, the replies the questionnaire 
sent the medical directors the 
insurance companies contained time 
and again such statements as: 


desire state that such cases 
are declined. Our decision 
based largely upon the findings 
the Medico-Actuarial Committee, 
who reported almost twice 
many deaths expected this 
class. Over one-third the 
deaths were due accident 
suicide.” 


“Our rating these cases 
based upon the information fur- 
nished the report the Med- 
ico-Actuarial Investigating Com- 
mittee, which turn the result 
some twenty more the larger 
life insurance companies the 
United States.” 


* See Vol. 4, Part I., Report of Medico-Actuarial 
Investigation Committee, page 23. 
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From one insurance company which 
does not rate blind people have 
received the following: 


“Frankly, feel that our prac- 
tice exceedingly liberal, partic- 
ularly the form policy 
which have issued the 
present time. Without doubt 
there some extra risk involved, 
particularly respect acci- 
dents. This borne out the 
published records the Medico- 
Actuarial 


the findings the actuarial com- 
mittee had been based upon 
ciently large amount data, the scien- 
tific way preparing scale pre- 
miums would increase the pre- 
mium amount which would ex- 
actly allow for this excess mortality. 
Certain insurance companies seem ac- 
tually have taken these figures 
approximately their face value, 
find that several report that they have 
calculated premium based upon 
expected mortality ranging from 40% 
75% excess the normal.* 
Other insurance companies seem 
have disregarded entirely the findings 
the actuarial committee, will 
gathered from such replies as: 


“It has been our general prac- 
tice decline applicants for in- 
surance who are blind. have 
been influenced this direction 
the fact that could not find 
any statistics showing the mortal- 
ity rates expected among 
blind people.” 


And, 


*It should borne mind that making 
allowance for 50% increase in mortality, the 
Premium not increased much 50%, since 
mortality but one three elements con- 
sidered annual premium. 


“So far know there are 
reliable mortality statistics which 
would establish the rate mor- 
tality among insured risks this 
class.” 


For the most part, the whole prac- 
tice fixing life insurance premiums 
based upon guesses, sufficiently lib- 
eral protect the company against 
error. One company says, “This 
rather arbitrary rating and not 
based upon any very scientific data,” 
and another states, “The rating for 
such risks perhaps based more upon 
the judgment underwriters than 
upon actual mortality statistics.” 


company which rates blind 
risks but slightly indicates its nervous- 
ness about such business the fol- 
lowing remark: 


“We limit the endowment 
plan wish get off the 
risk before the applicant passes 
middle life, believe the haz- 
ard becomes greater after that 
time.” 


During recent years there has been 
rapid increase the number com- 
panies doing sub-standard business. 
the absence adequate information 
upon the mortality blind persons, 
there has been considerable copying 
one insurance company the prac- 
tice others which have been the 
field longer. encouraging 
note that some the companies have 
recently revised their scales, giving 
the blind more favorable treatment, 
and those which have been most lib- 
eral report that their experience with 
such risks has been very satisfactory. 
quote the Medical Director one 
company, which insures limited num- 
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ber select blind persons without rat- 
ing them up, 


this conservative 
that our experience has been 
favorable with blind applicants 
with those who have their sight.” 


should said here that one in- 
vestigating this field gains the distinct 
impression that life insurance manage- 
ments are anxious generous 
possible toward the blind, consis- 
tent with the interests their other 
policy-holders. 


interesting note that many 
life insurance companies take into con- 
sideration the relative ability blind 
people take care themselves. For 
instance, one company accepts only 
such blind people have lost their 
sight early age. Another states: 


special rating applied 
such cases, depending upon the 
kind policy issue and also 
upon the cause blindness and 
the development the 
other faculties.” 


Another reports follows: 


“We issue certain plans in- 
gated the cause the blindness 
and their ability take care 
themselves.” 


the regulations still another 
company find the following: 


quires extra premium from 
$2.50 $10 per $1,000, according 
the plan, and depending also 
upon cause and development 
faculties.” 


justice all concerned, only 
the part wisdom for insurance com- 
panies maintain conservative atti- 
tude toward the assumption new 
class risks. There are many good 
reasons, however, why the question 
the proper rating persons without 
sight should not passed upon ad- 
versely from superficial evidence. 


While there general impression 
that blind persons are more liable 
death from accident than other peo- 
ple, there good reason believe 
that careful study would show that 
persons without sight have been im- 
pressed with the dangers due mod- 
ern traffic conditions that rule 
they not take the chances assumed 
the average individual with sight. 
This especially true blind wo- 
men. Blind women lead such secluded 
lives that would probably found 
upon investigation that accidental 
death among them far less preva- 
lent than among women with sight. 


The 145 cases studied the Med- 
ico-Actuarial Committee included per- 
sons who had lost their sight after 
their lives had been insured, or, 
other words, the group was composed 
for the most part persons who had 
lost their sight after reaching adult 
life. Naturally, such persons are 
much more liable death from acci- 
dent suicide than are those who lose 
their sight early life and who learn 
adjust themselves the condition 
blindness before taking out life in- 
surance. 


Since companies who have had ex- 
perience this field report that their 
results have been most satisfactory, 
seems probable that additional infor- 
mation upon the subject will result 
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more favorable treatment the hands 
hoped, therefore, that the statistical 
departments some the life insur- 
ance companies can induced re- 
open this subject and find some way 
making careful study the mortal- 
ity the blind. 

Below list companies who 
have reported that they will insure 
persons without sight. When space 


would permit have used, far 
possible, the language the Medical 
Director the company replying 
our questionnaire. should said 
that the companies who accept blind 
person without rating them one 
way another are not very certain 
their ground and are not seeking such 
business, and usually decline insure 
blind persons except directly through 
their own agents. 


COMPANIES ACCEPTING BLIND APPLICANTS 


COMPANIES WHICH NOT CHARGE EXTRA PREMIUMS 


Columbian National Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Restricts amount issued $3,000 


generally forms better than Ordinary Life, such 20-payment Life 
Endowment maturing around age 55. 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., New York City. Does not often insure blind persons. Has 
issued few short Endowments where conditions surrounding applicant and his 
business activities seem warrant such action. 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York City. 


Issues certain plans insurance after 


investigating the cause blindness and applicant’s ability take care himself. 


New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


For several years has issued insurance 20- 


payment Life higher premium plans amounts not exceeding $5,000. Every 
case has been given closest scrutiny, and those approved have been those who 
were employed strictly non-hazardous occupation profession and who 
all other respects were acceptable risks accordance with its usual practice. 
Such business accepted restricted that submitted its own repre- 


sentatives. 


Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Has granted insurance only 


some conservative Endowment plan limited amounts. Accepts few applicants, 
usually those blind since childhood, who have become adjusted the handicap 
and who are engaged some self-supporting occupation. 


Western and Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Limits insurance $500 


Endowment plan. 


AMERICAN COMPANIES CHARGING EXTRA PREMIUMS 


American Central Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Additional premium according 


special schedule, “Table B.” 


American Life Ins. Co., Detroit, Mich. Additional premium per thousand 
Life Plan, $2.50 per thousand 20-year Endowment and high premium plans. 


Atlantic Life Ins. Co., Richmond, Va. 


Additional premium per thousand 


all plans where premium less than that for 20-year Endowment, per 
thousand for 20-year Endowment for other plan when premium higher than 
for 20-year Endowment. 
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Capitol Life Ins. Co. Colorado, Denver, Colo. Additional premium from $2.50 
$10 per thousand, depending upon circumstances the individual case. 


Colonial Life Ins. Co., Jersey City, Does not accept blind persons Ordinary 
Department, but Industrial Department issues policies for two-thirds benefit. 


Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Additional premium $2.50 
$10 per thousand, according plan insurance, and also depending upon cause 
blindness and the development the other faculties the applicant. Care- 
fully considers each case. 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. Additional premium per 
thousand. 


Continental Life Ins. Co., Wilmington, Del. Accepts with sub-standard rating either 
“Class rate “Class rate, which are based upon expected mortality 
140 per cent. 165 per cent. normal, respectively. 


Equitable Life Assur. Socy. New York. Additional premium per thou- 
sand. 


Farmers and Bankers Life Ins. Co., Wichita, Kan. Additional premium $10 flat. 
Very few cases, accepting only those whose surroundings and mode living are 
most favorable. 


Federal Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill. Additional premium from $10 per thou- 
sand Ordinary Life policies, extra charge from $2.50 per thousand 
for 20-year Endowment. 


Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Charges additional premium and 
issues only Endowment form policy for limited amount. Very few cases 
accepted, and these only when applicant surrounded exceptional environ- 
mental conditions. 


Franklin Life Ins. Co., Springfield, Ill. Charges flat per thousand. Accepts only 
applicants “above average intelligence and environmental conditions.” 


Illinois Life Ins. Co., Chicago. Issues only 20-year Endowment better blind 
applicants, with $2.50 extra premium per thousand. 


International Life Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Issues only 20-year Endowment better 
blind applicants, with $2.50 extra premium per thousand. 


Inter-Southern Life Ins. Co., Louisville, Ky. Charges extra premium $2.50 $10 
per thousand, according plan policy, and depending also upon cause 
blindness and development applicant’s other faculties. 


Lincoln National Life Ins. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Charges additional premiums 
Life plans insurance, $2.50 additional Endowment plans per thousand 
insurance. 


Merchants Life Ins. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Charges additional premium based 
expected increase mortality rate from per cent. per cent. 


Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co., Chicago. Issues insurance, usually Endowment plan, 
small towns country districts, with extra premium per thousand. 
larger cities this company has not accepted any blind persons. The rating de- 


pends largely upon the applicant’s occupation, character, and ability care for 
himself. 


New York Life Ins. New York. Charges additional premium $2.50 per 
thousand. 


North American Life Ins. Co., Chicago. Issues standard insurance blind appli- 
cants with attendants; insures certain others sub-standard basis with 
slight rating, depending upon occupation. 
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Northwestern National Life Ins. Co., Minneapolis. Charges additional premium 
per thousand Life forms and per thousand Endowment forms. 


Peoria Life Ins. Co., Peoria, Usually charges additional premium per 
thousand insurance. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. Charges additional premium 
per thousand. 


Postal Life Ins. Co., New York. Charges additional premium per thousand 
when insuring applicant under years age extra per thousand when 
applicant over years age. 


Prudential Ins. Co., Newark, Industrial branch insures blind applicants over 
ten years age with increase seven years premium rate; Ordinary branch 
insures those financial condition which lessens hazard through favorable en- 
vironment, with special premium rate calculated the basis mortality 
rate per cent. 100 per cent. greater than the normal. 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Issues all forms policies ex- 
cept Term Insurance blind, with extra charge per thousand annually. 


Southland Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Tex. Charges additional premium per thou- 
sand annually Life forms with premiums less than 20-year Endowment, 
for 20-year Endowment better premium. 


Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Issues various forms insurance, charg- 
ing premiums according special schedule rates, based upon expectation 
increase per cent. mortality rate. 


Volunteer State Life Ins. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Charges extra premium per 
thousand annually. Does not grant cheapest forms insurance, such Special 
Life, Term Preferred Risk. 


West Coast Life Ins. Co., San Francisco, Cal. Charges flat additional premium 
per thousand annually. 


Western States Life Ins. Co., San Francisco, Cal. Blindness both eyes usually 
disqualifies with this company. Would consider exceptional case active busi- 
ness man who has attendant, charging additional premium from $10 
per thousand. 


Western Union Life, Spokane, Wash. Accepts certain select blind persons, with ex- 
tra premium per thousand. 


CANADIAN COMPANIES CHARGING EXTRA PREMIUM 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Canada. extra premium per thousand for 
20-year Endowment shorter, and for other plans. 


Confederation Life Association, Toronto, Can. extra Endowments for years 
less, and all other plans. 


London Life Ins. Co., London, Canada. extra premium 20-year Endowments 
Ordinary Life and 20-payment Life forms. 


Mutual Life Assur. Co., Waterloo, Ont. extra premium 20-year Endowment 
Life and 20-payment Life plans. 


North American Life Assur. Co., Toronto, Can. extra premium per thousand 
plan for years less, for other plans. 


Sun Life Assur. Co., Montreal, Can. Where blindness due disease the rates are 
such are called for through the physical condition responsible; where blind- 
ness due accident, this company charges additional premium per 
thousand. 
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$200,000 GRANTED FOR RELIEF 
BLIND, GREATER 
NEW YORK 


Through the efforts Mr. 
Migel, President the American 
Foundation for the Blind, and Com- 
missioner Coler the Department 
Public Welfare New York City, 
bill was passed May, 1923, grant- 
ing increase the relief money 
paid dependent blind person 
New York City and Brooklyn, from 
maximum one hundred dollars 
three hundred dollars year. 


Under this law the Commissioner 
the New York City Department 
Public Welfare, authorized aid 
adult blind person who cannot earn 
sufficient money for his support, with 
sums according his needs, not 
exceed three hundred dollars year. 
This sum was formerly circumscribed 
hundred dollars yearly. The in- 
dividual receiving aid must citizen 
the United States, and must have 
been resident Greater New York 
continuously for two years previous 
the date which makes applica- 
tion for the money. 


The increase was urgently needed. 
Occupation the work shops for the 
blind provided for only two hundred 
men and women, that the majority 
the three four thousand blind 
New York City and Brooklyn were 
forced rely upon the relief money, 
whose hundred dollar maximum was 
far from adequate. 


state law granting similar in- 
crease the relief money paid the 
adult blind New York state was 


passed March, 1922. Because the 
great spirit Greater New York 
Home Rule, was decided that the 
blind Greater New York exclud- 
from the operation this act, and 
amendment was accordingly 
May this year the present city 
law was passed, raising the appropria- 
tion from eighty-seven thousand 
two hundred thousand dollars year 
administered for the relief the 
blind the City Government. The 
Board Estimate after careful de- 
liberation and investigation has for- 
mally approved this appropriation 
two hundred thousand dollars. 


Braille Books for Blind Veterans 
the World War 


February, 1923, President Migel, 
with the co-operation certain other 
persons, induced Congress make 
provision for the publication Braille 
books for the blinded veterans. This 
was accomplished having inserted 
the appropriation for the Veterans’ 
Bureau, clause authorizing that de- 
partment expend portion its 
funds for the embossing Braille 
books for blind veterans. order 
facilitate this work, advisory com- 
mittee was appointed select the 
books embossed, and suggest 
ways and means getting the work 
done. This committee comprised rep- 
resentatives the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the United States Blind Veterans 
the World War, the active li- 
brarians interested work for the 
blind, and the Braille publishers. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 


The Director the Research Bureau 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind was asked serve Chairman 
this Advisory Committee, and the 
work this committee occupied much 
the Director’s time over consider- 
able period. result the Com- 
mittee’s labors, list titles was 
agreed upon for embossing, which has 
met with almost universal approba- 
tion. The lists consists largely 
books fiction, though there are 
number titles more serious na- 
ture, such history, science, civics, 
etc. While $100,000 was suggested 
for Braille publishing, the Committee 
restricted its list about what be- 
lieved the number books 
which could manufactured all 
the Braille printing houses this 
country, during period twelve 
fifteen months. 

The Committee was given under- 
stand, that the complicated procedure 
connected with making Government 
purchases would make very difficult 
divide this order for Braille books 
among all the various printing 
houses for the blind this country. 
Accordingly, was recommended that 
there organized corporation, not 
for profit, known “The Na- 
tional Braille Publishing Company,” 
accept this order and farm out 
among the various printing houses, 
proportion their capacity under- 
take the work. October 26th the 
Veterans’ Bureau received bids from 
various printing houses for the blind 
the United States this job. The 
final disposition the matter has not 
yet been announced. 


APPLIANCES AND INVENTIONS 
HELPFUL THE BLIND 


“Information appliances and inventions 
useful to the Blind should be diffused among all. 
There also needful service counsel co- 
operation many such appliances and inven- 
tions produced the Blind workers with the 
Blind.” 


The above statement has been regu- 
larly incorporated printed outlines 
the many phases the work pos- 
sible for the American Foundation. 
Several gratifying developments have 
followed from this announcement. 
Frequently the Staff receives wel- 
come caller, the purpose whose 
visit discuss plans for new ap- 
paratus service the blind, 
work with the blind. Members the 
Staff welcome information regarding 
all such developing possibilities. The 
most that the Foundation can offer 
yet counsel, with suggestions for 
further procedure. looks forward 
the day when may enter into 
practical projects, not only with coun- 
sel but with the investment funds 
for their development, when financial 
help need. 

Recent meetings the Executive 
Committee and the Annual Meeting 
the Board Trustees, have con- 
sidered proposals which the dis- 
tribution apparatus for the blind, 
standardization the equipment for 
writing, etc., might taken over 
the Foundation. Those engaged 
the manufacturing such apparatus 
would welcome such relation the 
Foundation enabling them give 
entire attention the processes 
manufacturing, proper. 


The Trustees find that the Founda- 
tion not yet able undertake this 
work, but hope that may possible 
the future. 
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FELIX WARBURG 


Devoted Friend Causes for the Blind 
Trustee the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
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FELIX 


Felix 


URING the time that Mr. 

Warburg was member 

the Board Education 
first became interested work for the 
Blind. Chairman the Com- 
mittee Special Schools was in- 
strumental providing recreational 
facilities for children the summer 
and for adolescent boys and girls and 
men and women the evenings. 
the course his investigations 
Blind conditions New York has 
become keenly interested the solv- 
ing all problems connected with the 
amelioration 


Mr. Warburg especially inter- 


conditions for the 


ested provisions made for the edu- 
cation the Blind, believing that they 
should not segregated but should 
receive their training competition 
with the sighted. 

Mr. Warburg was born 1871. 
has been member the banking 
firm Kuhn, Loeb and Company for 
many years. 


Executive Committee the Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Company, Direc- 
tor the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc.; Trustee the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc.; 
Chairman the Board the Federa- 
tion for the Support Jewish Philan- 
thropic Societies for New York City, 
Chairman the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, Vice- 
President the New York Founda- 
tion, Director the White Plains 


WARBURG 


Warburg 


Hospital, Vice-President the Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, Trustee the 


American Museum Natural His- 


tory, Trustee Teachers’ College 
Columbia University, Director the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, Direc- 
tor the Institute Musical Art, 
Member the Chamber Commerce 
the State New York, Member 
the Grolier Society, Vice-President 
the Charity Organization Society, 
Director the Henry Street Settle- 
Trustee the Nathan Hof- 
heimer Foundation, Inc.; Director 
the Babies’ Hospital, Director the 
Tuberculosis Preventorium for Chil- 


ment, 


dren, Member the American Geo- 
graphical Society, the 
American Numismatic Society, Mem- 
ber the North American Civic 
League for Immigrants, Member 
the Westchester County Park Com- 
mission, Member the Metropolitan 
Museum Art, Member the Na- 
tional Institute for Social Sciences. 


Mr. Warburg’s social and ac- 
tivities are many and intensely 
interested art and music. 

His sympathies have always been 
with people who are handicapped, 
evidenced his arduous labors 
connection with the Red Cross, the 
Nurses’ Settlement, the Federation for 
Jewish Charities, the war sufferers 
abroad, the Charity Organization So- 
ciety New York, and his distin- 
guished services behalf 
American Foundation for the Blind 
member its Board Trustees. 


CHARLES 


LINDSAY 


Charles Lindsay 


TRUSTEE THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


the most distinguished 

men the business world 

Canada Charles Lind- 
say. president the Lindsay 
Piano Company, yet not many years 
ago walked from house house 
Montreal with his tuning tools his 
only capital. 

Mr. Lindsay lost his sight the 
age eighteen. attended Perkins 
piano tuning. After his graduation 
became tuner Montreal, but 
within three years had amassed suf- 
ficient capital enable him open 
piano store. His business advanced 
with such rapidity that found 


difficult find quarters large enough 
meet the volume trade. pres- 
ent his company has branches seven 
cities and capital million dol- 
lars. its board directors are 
numbered some the most influen- 
tial men Canada. 


Mr. Lindsay’s reputation phil- 
keenly interested work for the blind 
and has been one the most ardent 
supporters the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. Now, mem- 
ber the Board Trustees the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
even wider field will reap the bene- 
fits his support and expert advice. 
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CHARLES 


om 


Limited, Montreal, Canada 


Mr. Lindsay attributes his success 


constant work application. 
When his career cited being one 
unusual achievement, says, “Any 
young boy can the same thing, 
provided works the right spirit 
after his graduation from school 
college, for had advantage over 
the average boy, other than some busi- 
ness experience previous losing 
sight. The power concentration, 
which possess, great factor 
helping make success out the 


occupations choose follow.” 


LINDSAY 


WINNING SUCCESS DESPITE 
BLINDNESS 


Every class night the University 
Maryland Law School there sits young 
man with smiling face, determined jaw 
and orange-colored glasses spanning his 
nose. seems oblivious all but the 
voice the lecturer. Unlike his fellow- 
students, never takes notes. This stu- 
dent Eugene McInnes, war veteran and 
son Mrs. Elizabeth McInnes. 


Blinded Shell 


Life for McInnes was rosy until the 
war. Born small Oregon town, 
went Lyle, Washington, where en- 
tered the grocery business. Early 1914 
school Seattle. November, 1917, 
enlisted the Three Hundred and 
Twenty-Seventh Battalion the Light 
Tank Corps for overseas service. 

the battle fields France met 
Hamilton Miles, Eighteenth Infantry, 
First Division. Damon-and-Pythias 
friendship ensued. Both men were blind- 
high-explosive shell the Ar- 
gonne November, 1918. Both were 
sent the same hospital France. Both 
landed casuals Hampton Roads 
January, 1919, and both were sent 
Evergreen for treatment. Miles married. 
smiled and said, “Not yet.” 

Miles decided musical career. Mc- 
Innes chose law. 
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SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES BLIND 


Senators and Representatives Blind 


THOMAS PRIOR GORE 


HOMAS PRIOR GORE 

Oklahoma, was born 

Webster County, Miss., De- 
cember 10, 1870; graduated from 
the Law Department the Cumber- 
land University, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
1892. After practising law Texas 
moved Oklahoma 1901, where 
started his long successful 
political career. After serving term 
the Senate the Territory Ok- 
lahoma, and being delegate the 
Democratic National Convention 
Baltimore 1912, was appointed 
the Rural Credits 
ator Gore served three terms the 
Senate the United States and dur- 
ing his last election carried every 
county the state Oklahoma over 


former Chief Justice Hayes. 


Senator Gore retained more less 
sight until twelve years age. 
Eminent surgeons were able 
tially restore the sight his left eye 
for few months, but gradually the 
light faded completely away and after 
few years the darkness night 
overtook him. has very vivid 
memory color, and has pleas- 
ant recollection this world 
viewed through his boyish eyes. 
most interesting hear him de- 
scribe places, landscapes, etc., great 
detail and the listener seems 
scarcely possible that can describe 
vividly things has reality 
never seen. 

has won for himself place 
great respect and trust the public 


life the country, and one has but 
hear him realize that Thomas 


Gore truly great man. 
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SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES BLIND 


THOMAS SCHALL 


man character, ability and 
brilliancy, “self-made and well-made,” 
Thomas Schall Minnesota, 
Congressman from the tenth district 


his state. 


has had long training the 
school experience, for earned his 
living the age nine. Blinded 
decade ago electric shock, 
has nevertheless achieved his position 
one the foremost political figures 
contemporary history through his 
tenacious will, steadfastness pur- 
pose and courage fight for the right. 
has shaped his destiny instead suc- 
cumbing circumstances. 


Eight years ago, when first ran 
for Congress, one the political 
world dared dream 
Without organization, fame, news- 
paper support, money, and with only 
his loyal and brilliant wife adviser 
and guide, succeeded winning 
over the political machines the es- 
tablished parties. His speeches were 
curbs, for had money with which 
hire halls. 


present Congressman Schall 
engaged campaign for seat 
the Senate. Undoubtedly his ability, 
his courage, and his sincerity will open 
these doors him for his constitu- 
ents can truthfully say with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, believe Tom 
Schall with all heart.” 


William McCarthy 
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SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES BLIND 


WILLIAM McCARTHY 


William McCarthy, represen- 
tative the Massachusetts legislature, 
was born Rockland, Massachusetts. 
prominent figure his com- 
munity. 1922 was elected the 
Democratic ticket (from 
bed Republican district) for two- 
year term the legislature, and was 
appointed member the Mercantile 
Committee connection with his du- 
ties representative. Although 
yet, only one year his term has 
expired, nevertheless enjoys the 
record never having been absent 
from single session the legisla- 
ture, nor having missed single com- 
mittee meeting. 

Mr. McCarthy attended the public 
schools his town until was six- 
teen, when accident resulted his 
total blindness. Subsequently en- 
tered Perkins Institution, graduated 
four years, then took post-graduate 
course two years. made 
special study the mechanical con- 
struction pianos while the In- 
stitution, besides following the regu- 
lar courses tuning, regulating, and 
voicing, which now valuable asset 
his business. also enjoyed the 
distinction being cornet soloist 
the Brass Band Perkins during his 
school days. 

1899 was employed Wade 
and Beal, piano dealers Rockland, 
man. the end year’s service 
purchased the interest the senior 
partner, forming the new partnership 
Beal and McCarthy. The success 
and progress the business under the 
new management was rapid. 


Daniel Coleman 


Down Tennessee lives man 
tremendous vitality and unusual 
breadth mind. Musician, teacher, 
salesman, social worker, and now 
state representative—are the achieve- 
nooga, Tennessee. 


Mr. Coleman was born Win- 
chester and entered the Tennessee 
School for the Blind 1879. 
graduated with special honors Latin, 
besides carrying off several gold med- 
als music. was immediately 
engaged assistant music teacher 
the Arkansas School for the Blind, but 
after three years returned his home 
Winchester conduct class for 
the sighted. When the class had been 
well established left charge 
his brother, order accept posi- 
tion teacher the Mulberry Train- 
ing School. 


Then represented the Jesse French 
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SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES BLIND 


Piano Company their Centennial 
Exhibit Nashville, Tennessee. The 
firm employed him permanently there- 
after road salesman and finally 
manager the Chattanooga branch. 

1919 was appointed mem- 
ber the Tennessee Commission for 
the Blind. Through the close contact 
which the position afforded him, Mr. 
Coleman was made aware the needs 
the blind his state. Character- 
istically chose the most effective 
way remedying the matter and ran 
for seat the state legislature. The 
first year succeeded almost 
doubling the appropriation for the 
blind, and upon his re-election for the 
next term, continued his good work. 
His activities this time were fact, 
wholly occupied with work for the 
blind, was appointed Field Agent 
immediately upon the adjournment 
the legislature. 


JESSE ADAMS 


Jesse Adams, the representative 
from Montgomery county the State 
Legislature Mississippi, was born 
near Coffeeville, Mississippi 1876. 
the age ten months lost his 
sight the result attack 


spinal meningitis. Nevertheless, until 
was twelve attended the public 
school with his brother and sister. 

the School for the Blind 
Jackson, Mississippi, where 
sequently went, became proficient 
all the usual branches study. 
established broom business upon his 
graduation, which was forced 
abandon after two years, account 
ill health. Then worked tempo- 
salesman and music teacher, 
order earn money for law 
course. Eventually read law with 


Jesse Adams 


friend, but was unable continue 
through lack funds. Later be- 
came teacher the public schools. 
interesting feature his teaching 
career the fact that was obliged 
teach without remuneration during 
the first term, order convince the 
authorities that his blindness was 
handicap. taught for several years. 

1919 was elected the state 
legislature Mississippi, represen- 
tative. his election over four 
opponents, and again candidate 
for election for the coming term. 

1908 Mr. Adams had married 
Miss Lee Ray Bellefontain, who 
With her help man- 
ages large farm and Postmaster 
Sweatman, Mississippi. Mr. Adams 
makes specialty raising thorough- 
bred 


SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES BLIND 


HENRY LANIUS 


State 


Pennsylvania, 


The 


County, 


Senator from York 
blind. 


Henry Lanius was born 
1881, French 
nine,.a cub reporter fifteen, and 
mechanist nineteen, was working 
diligently his profession steel 
factory York, when piece brass 
entered his eye causing loss sight. 
During the war 
forced him retire from political life 
for two vears. When re-entered 
the field was nominated Senator 
without opposition the Democratic 
1919 was the Demo- 


cratic nominee for Speaker the 


ticket. 


House, and upon his election became 
the official minority leader, position 


never before held person without 
sight. 


GEORGE ROUKEY 


When Mr. Roukey’s name was pro- 
posed for election representative 
the New Hampshire Legislature 
1917, accepted the nomination, 
saw the opportunity per- 
forming double duty—to the 
and the work for the 
popularity was great and his suc- 
cess this apparent, that was 
re-elected for another term 1923. 

George Ellsworth Roukey was born 
Champlain, New York. at- 
tended the New York State School for 
the Blind Batavia. 
school days were over, however, his 
family moved Manchester, New 
Hampshire and attended Perkins 
Institution, then South Boston. 

Work for the blind has always 
maintained enthusiastic and intelli- 
gent friend Mr. Roukey. 


manager the New Hampshire State 
Workshop for the Blind, which posi- 
tion has held for the past six years. 


George Roukey 


his 


Thomas Muir. 
after his graduation from the Plain- 
field High School 1900, began 
his work and while the midst it, 


SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES BLIND 


Thomas Muir 


dyed-in-the-wool newspaper man 
Immediately 


his sight began fail. After three 
years spent attempting save his 
eyes philosophically returned his 

1916 became editor the 
Plainfield Record. For five years 
turned out paper which the whole 
community was proud. 1921 
relinquished for the still more en- 


Evert 


That the world loves winner has 
been proved anew the election 
Evert Addington the Indiana 
State Legislature, Republican rep- 
resentative from Randolph County. 
Although Mr. Addington but 
twenty-nine and still the Law 
School Indiana University, has 
already completed one year his 
term the legislature. 

Mastery handicaps has been his 
game all through life. Loss sight 
the age five, the death his 
father, the necessity earning his 
living through the long years study 
—all these obstacles have been over- 
come Addington his fight for 
livelihood, for education and for 
political honors. 


His first training was received the 
state school for the blind Indianap- 
olis. After his graduation made 
good living tuning pianos, but desiring 
further education 


entered law 


Addington 


joyable task writing feature stories 
for the great New York dailies. 

Mr. Muir this time decided 
enter political life. 1922 was 
elected independent the Gen- 
eral Assembly New Jersey. That 
his former work proved the fact 
that triumphed over field nine 
against strong county organization, 
was “high man” the Union Repub- 
lican ticket the general election, and 
has been re-elected for the coming 


term. 


school. Mr. Addington’s present suc- 
cess gives promise that the future 
years will bring results 
while the brilliant beginning has 
already made. 


Evert Addington 
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ADAPTATION THE TERMAN-BINET SCALE 


Preface the Adaptation the Terman-Binet 
for Use with the Blind 


Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


ANY our readers who 
have been following the rapid 


development scientific test 
methods the schools for the seeing, 
will interested know that pro- 
vision has been made for similar work 
schools for the blind and 
school systems. Following 
tice recently mailed considerable 
list psychologists, mental testers, 
directors psychological clinics, su- 
pervisors special classes for the 
blind 
dents schools for the blind, and 
others who may called upon 
measure the native mental ability 
the educational achievements chil- 
dren lacking full vision. Dr. Hayes 
will glad add his mailing lists 
any readers the OUTLOOK FOR THE 
whom his letter and preface 
August, 1923, have not yet come. 
Last year there was sent con- 
siderable list persons that 
thought might interested it, Dr. 
Hayes’s Manual for the Guidance 
Teachers Giving Group Tests 
Schools for the Blind. The specific 
aim the booklet was make pos- 
sible for teachers measure the in- 
telligence and school attainments 
their own pupils, but the Manual may 
reading classes mental tests, 
practical guide for testing blind 


children clinics, since many the 
tests may readily converted into in- 
dividual tests. 


This year Dr. Hayes offering 
provisional adaptation the Terman- 
Binet year scale adapted for individ- 
ual measurement the intelligence 
children with too little vision 
take the tests the ordinary way. 
Next year hopes offer similar 
adaptation point scale. Below 
appears the Preface Dr. 
adaptation the Terman-Binet Scale 
for use with the blind, which contains 
interesting information regarding the 
history and development this work. 
Both this and the Manual for the 
Guidance Teachers giving group 
tests schools for the blind, may 
obtained practically cost from Dr. 
Hayes. The prices are follows— 
copies the Manual one dollar 
each, copies the Guide for Binet 
tests one dollar each, copies the 
five-page record booklet three dol- 
lars per hundred. These prices in- 
clude postage. sending for these 
books, time and correspondence will 
saved enclosing money order 


check with the order.— THE 


the Summer 1914, Mr. 
Irwin arranged the first tentative 
scale intelligence tests for the blind, 
with the help Dr. Goddard. 
Taking the Binet scale basis, they 
first struck out those tests which could 


not 


made 
and 
tests 
used 
sigh 
and 


the 
an 


ADAPTATION 


THE 


not given without the use vision, 
made additions from various sources, 
and arranged the whole collection 
tests year groups according Mr. 
judgment the abilities 
blind children. The tests were then 
used various homes for blind babies, 
residential schools for the blind, and 
classes for the blind and the semi- 
sighted public schools, Mr. Irwin 
and various persons whom was 
able interest the work. 

1915 Mr. Irwin arranged have 
Dr. Haines test the pupils 
the Ohio State School for the Blind, 
and 1916 Dr. Haines published 
report upon his use the year scale, 
and presented revision the Yerkes 
Points Scale adapted 
During the same years, Dr. 
Drummond was testing pupils vari- 
ous schools for the blind England 
and Scotland, and 1920 pub- 
lished Binet Scale for the Blind, and 
Provisional Point Scale for the 
Blind, building upon the work 
Irwin and Haines. 

Systematic routine testing had also 
been begun resident psychologists 
the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, the State School for the Blind, 
Batavia, New York, the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction the Blind Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania. 1916, and the 
succeeding years, these psychologists 
tested many pupils seven other 
the 
Maryland; Brantford, Canada; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; New York, New York; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; and Staunton, 


TERMAN-BINET SCALE 
The tests have now been 
given more than 1,200 children with 
defective vision and the time seems 
ripe attempt standardization 
the tests, and distribute guide for 
the use competent persons 
schools clinics, where may 
necessary examine children who 
have not enough vision take the 
Binet tests the ordinary form. 


Virginia. 


This Guide represents provisional 
standardization, based upon careful, 
though not yet complete 
study passes and failures age 
groups, supplemented the judg- 
ment those who have used the 
tests continuously for number 
years. Mr. Irwin realized, very early 
his work, that some his tests 
were unsuitable and that others were 
placed the wrong year groups; 
Haines and Drummond both empha- 
sized the importance degree 
vision, and probable differences 
mental imagery according the age 
blinding, and based the grouping 
tests upon results from the compara- 
tively small group pupils who had 
been totally blind from birth early 
infancy; have been inclined 
stress first the practical need for 
scale which will measure all children 
they come schools for the blind, 
and the advantage comparing them 
with seeing children the same ages: 
later plan publish point scale 
with norms for the different groups 
formed according age and degree 
blinding, though our work thus far 
has tended minimize the impor- 
tance this grouping. are unable 
yet, present six satisfactory tests 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 


for all the year groups, but 
hope soon remedy the omission 
one test each the fourth, fifth and 
sixth year groups. (Drummond gives 
only four tests for each year group.) 
the other hand, offer full 
set tests for year XI, and alterna- 
tive tests several the year groups. 


Finally, word apology for this 
“scissors and paste” adaptation the 
Terman scale. The demand for 


scale tests for the blind, though 
very insistent, seems come from 
such limited number places, that 
was not possible show the pub- 
lishers sufficient probable return for 
the expense special printing; 
hence financial reasons, well the 
desire compare the blind with the 
seeing, have impelled keep this 
Binet scale for the blind close 
possible Terman’s widely used scale 
for the seeing. 


Christmas Thought 


HANRAHAN 


Christmas Day, and kindled the hearth-place life 


Great Yuletide logs faith and patience burn, 


Amid the glowing embers heart that yearns 


And treasures this respite from worldly strife for me. 


This happiest days, when hearth-place shine, 
Pale mistletoe silvered with tears longing and sorrow, 
Yet gay with holly berries, the bright hope some to-morrow 
When deeper joys yet unfound, are mine, be. 


This holiest days, when o’er hearth-place from afar 
Though still denied this earthly light, 


Christ’s message shining through the night, 


The promise Bethlehem’s wondrous start Eternity. 
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BLINDNESS AFFECTED 


the 
Georgia Association Workers 

for the Blind have been doing 

what can foster the growth 
plant that has been grown successfully 
other sections but has never been 
fairly tried out Georgia, though the 
here fertile enough, the germ 
itself vigorous and the spirit those 
who nurture largely what should be. 
Yet, supplement all this, there must 
come from without quiet, sustaining, 
ever relied upon stimulus health 
and growth, our care will vain. 
not that the people Georgia 
would knowingly assume any other than 
most helpful attitude toward and 
our work—it rather that they know 
nothing about what are trying 
do. our problem was merely one 
broadcasting information arousing 
interest our work its solution would 
comparatively easy. The real task 
that confronts gain popular ac- 
ceptance what conceive the 
right, sane and only helpful attitude to- 
wards blindness particular 
ical defectiveness general. One thing 
insist upon—that neither eyesight nor 
any other physical faculty synonymous 
with life, happiness efficiency, but that 
each such faculty one many means 
for the attainment certain ends, hap- 


Blindness Affected the 
Popular Attitude 


THE POPULAR ATTITUDE 


piness and efficiency among them, and 
that not only unkind but unjust and 
misleading gauge the whole compara- 
tive normality person single 
physical defect any personal pe- 
culiarity resulting therefrom. the pub- 
lic can brought realize that falsely 
sympathetic attitude blame for fully 
three-fourths the bitter experiences 


that make blindness real mis- 


fortune, they may induced cease 
regard those without sight hopeless 
misfits society, mere discards from the 
game life, but rather thoroughly 
alive and active human beings, ready and 
competent under right conditions as- 
sume proportionate share both the 
pleasures and burdens life. 
Blindness pre-eminently social mis- 
fortune and misconceptions exist con- 
cerning it. What the nature these 
misconceptions? The assumption that 
blindness the all-determining factor 
our lives, the one topic are always 
eager discuss, the first misconcep- 
tion, and does much keep for ever 
reminded the circumstance are try- 
ing forget. Suppose you happen 


adorned with bald head. There 
nothing ashamed about bald 
head—I know fellow who has one and 
wouldn’t part with for the world—but 
suppose that every one whom you meet 
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BLINDNESS AFFECTED THE POPULAR ATTITUDE 


greets you after some such fashion 
this: perceive, friend, that you 
are extremely unfortunate. May ask 
how you happened lose your hair and 
how long you have been bald?” Perhaps 
you would answer, “Well, sir, the fact 
the matter that was born baldheaded.” 
all seriousness would come the re- 

“You certainly have sym- 
the very worst affliction the world. 
Yet remember baldheaded fellow back 
home town—he used sell hair- 


pins the street for living—and 
was always cheerful could be. 
never could understand wonder- 
Suppose that addition enjoy- 
ing the distinction bald head you are 
also commendable singer. You give 
successful concert some city and the 
newspapers that place come out next 
day with headline like this: 
headed Singer Thrills Large Audience.” 
Absurd, isn’t Yet you have only 
substitute the word “blind” for 
headed” and the picture true 
gospel. 

said moment ago that “blindness 
much more social than physical 
cure for it, there not? Work the 
cure. Honest, respectable, conscientious 
work that will yield decent wage 
return, and the lack which has proved 
absolutely fatal the lives many. Not 
all blind persons would capable 
self-support even under the most favor- 
able conditions, but when person 
rendered hopelessly unfit for work, there 
are other causes operating addition 
lack sight. Contrast the lives some 
successful blind persons with those the 
blind beggars who frequent the street 
corners our cities. The effect the 


part 


latter broadcast, through perpetual 
free advertising, conspicuous 
boards, the pernicious falsehood that 
sight can never prove less than 


ers 
succee 
blind 


knockout blow and that the poor victim 
publicly excused from ever attempting 
another lick honest work. 

vagrancy threefold injustice. 
very real handicap and source 
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annoyance those who are trying 
tendency the part the unthinking 
public measure all single stand- 
ard, and this standard likely 
that the tin cup any other. 
injustice even those who reap its 
doubtful benefits, for stifles self-respect 
and ambition and forces them accept 
in- 
justice the community that the com- 


life very low plane. 


munity pays too much for the good ac- 
complished. The practice public beg- 
ging among the blind inherently vicious 
and must stamped out. We, with the 
help the public, must find work that 
these people can and see that they 
must say them, “Society owes you 
nothing but opportunity earn your 
own living. found that your 
utmost earning capacity falls short 
maintaining reasonable standard life 
will see that the deficiency 
made up, beyond that—not one penny.” 
That not charity. the point 
which charity, Christianity, humanitari- 
anism, sound business policy 
economy coincide. 

What done with the rank and 
file the blind who are not suited the 
professions and who lack the capital 
ability start successful business en- 
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THE JAPANESE 


terprises their own? Let them form 
part the general body wage earn- 
ers they are. Georgia can ever 
succeed breaking down the wall 
scepticism and prejudice that debars 
blind worker from chance even dem- 
onstrate capability, will shown that 
nearly every large factory there 
some branch work that can 
ciently done without sight. Experiments 
other states have proven this so. 
seems reasonable believe that 
can bring about change the attitude 
the people generally and the busi- 
ness men particular, that they shall 
become interested and willing take 
sporting chance our proposition, and 
this will mean that there will 
Georgia more jobs obtainable than blind 
workers fill them. 

Emerson his “American 
draws distinction between “the Think- 
ing Man” and the “Man Who Thinks.” 
wish that might all see the distinc- 
tion between the “Blind Man” and the 
“Man Who must remove 
the emphasis from the word “blind” and 
place where belongs, the 
“woman.” say you that any man 
who has the brains, moral stability, cour- 
age and spirit man, though may 
not perfect animal, Man com- 
plete, and any woman, she has the 
mind, heart and soul woman, 
the truest sense entitled all the def- 
erence, love and courtesy, unmixed with 
pity, that are the just tribute every 
true woman. ask only for fair 
chance men and women play our 
hands the game life equality 
basis with the other players, subject 
all just rules the game, but unhamp- 


ered any special arbitrary regula- 
tions. 


EARTHQUAKE 


The Japanese 


Earthquake 


GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD 
Teacher English 
Tokyo, Japan 


This article was written the form 
letter Miss Caulfield her uncle, Dr. 
Kiernan, Goshen, New York. was 
dated September 18, 1923. Miss Caulfield 
partially 


were sitting quietly our rooms 
and offices when without minute’s 
warning the earth was shaken, the city 
crumbled the ground, and the ruins 
were swept the greatest fire his- 
tory. How terrible was! The entire 
mercantile section, nearly every gov- 
ernment building, and most the 
magnificent residences well the 
more congested sections Tokyo, are 
entirely destroyed. saw the ruins 
these vast stretches waste were 
flourishing city more than two 
weeks ago. Fortunately much the 
new commercial section was saved. 
The buildings here are mostly re- 
inforced concrete with steel frames, 
which have proved the safest 
both earthquake and fire. 

The handling the situation 
the Japanese authorities has been 
miracle administration. was 
feared there might uprising for 
nine thousand people were without 
home and food. Although the rail- 
roads were useless, food was brought 
ship and truck, that had 
good food the usual prices, for the 
authorities have not tolerated extor- 
tions any kind. The problem 
clothes for the people has not been 
solved. Any warm things from home 
would very welcome the winter 
season coming on. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


Price. .$2.00 per annum 


Please send in promptly notice of change of address, giv- 
ing both old and new; always state whether the change 
is te mporary or permanent. 


DECEMBER, 1923 


Bramlette Elected Superinten- 
dent the American Printing 
House for the Blind 


Steps were taken July 1923, 
the annual meeting the Board 
Trustees the American Printing 
House for the Blind, for filling the 
vacancy the office superintendent 
and secretary the Printing House, 
made vacant the death the la- 
mented Susan Merwin. She had 
admirably carried the work the 
years her incumbency, and had sat- 
isfied well the expectations the 
schools for the blind throughout the 
United States, that long she was 
effective question was raised about 
her continuance the office. 

Yet for some time had been the 
feeling some members the Board 
Trustees, that the position was one 
which demanded the 
vices competent person. The 
action taken the annual meeting, 
declaring the purpose hereafter 
who could give full time his duties, 
was unanimous. 

For the consideration candidates 
committee, consisting President 
John Barr, Jr., Helm Bruce, Ed- 
ward Van Cleve, Burritt, 
and George Wilson, was appointed. 
This committee having given attention 
the matter and having announced 


its readiness make report, Presi- 
dent Barr called meeting the 
Board for October 26, 1923, and the 
name Supt. Bramlette the 
Texas School for the Blind, was pre- 
sented the unanimous choice the 
committee. There were present this 
special meeting six the members 
the Board living Louisville, and 
seven superintendents, representing 
many different states, and after dis- 
cussion the report the commit- 
tee Mr. Bramlette was elected. 

Under the present conditions the 
choice the new superintendent and 
secretary appears most happy 
one, for Mr. Bramlette commands 
the respect his fellows the pro- 
fession, and man experience, 
not only the field education both 
the sighted and the blind, but also 
dealing with the problems ad- 
ministration institution under 
the control the state. His willing- 
ness undertake the task cause for 
gratification. his support mak- 
ing the American Printing House for 
the Blind the progressive, efficient, 
national publishing center books 
for the blind, and the manufacturing 
distributor approved appliances for 
the use the blind, hoped that 
all persons concerned will rally en- 
thusiastically. 


Through the efficient management 
Miss Susan Merwin, the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind was 
able the Summer 1923 move 
its heavy machinery and large part 
its manufacturing equipment, into 
fire-proof addition the building 
which has been occupied for many 
years. This addition was secured 
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Kentucky, which was reducing state 
expenses and cutting appropriations 
far possible. was crowning 
achievement her life devoted 
service and the Printing House 
thereby able increase its output 
and carry its work with greater 
facility and success. 


PORTO RICO 


News comes from Porto Rico that 
the long-anticipated building 
school for the blind now assured. 
appropriation the Junior Red 
Cross, had made possible the building 
one cottage, and the Insular Legis- 
lature has included its appropria- 
tions and the provisions for bond 
issue sum sufficient construct 
main school building. expected 
that within short time construction 
will begin this newest the 
American schools for the blind. This 
fruition the hope and effort that 
unusual and most capable woman, 
Miss Loaiza Cordero, satisfaction 
not only herself and the Porto 
Rican devotees this project, but 
those the United States who appre- 
ciate the needs the blind our 
island possession and who know the 
devoted service Miss Cordero. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK FOR 
THE BLIND MEXICO AND 
LATIN-AMERICA 
The Secretary public education 
for Mexico has allowed grant the 
Associacion Ignacio Trigueros 
Mexico City, thanks which books 
Braille will soon the service 
the blind Mexico, and will give 
them knowledge their own coun- 
try. Braille machines have been or- 
dered, and there will Library 
books for the benefit not only the 


blind Mexico, but other Spanish- 
speaking countries. The grant con- 
sists $800 expended one stereo- 
typing machine with electric motor, 
one embossing press with elec- 
tric motor, $140; one improved Hall 
Braille Writer, paper and cop- 
per plates for the matrix, $148.50. 

The “Union Latin-American 
Blind,” society thought out 
blind resident the Argentine named 
Segismundo Taladriz, for the mutual 
benefit the Latin-American blind. 
present the Union has its only 
object the moral and intellectual union 
those deprived sight. con- 
stant correspondence they give data 
which they consider will use 
bringing about their praiseworthy ob- 
ject. Mexico the representative 
Alejandro Meza; Colombia, Carlos 
Crisselsein; Cuba, 
Chile, Ramon Leyva; Brazil, Fran- 
cisco Almeida. 


THE FORTONI MUSIC TYPING 
MACHINE 

wholly practical application 
the principles the typewriter for 
the purpose writing down music 
has been brought about Italian 
musician, Signor Fortoni, 
cently gave demonstration his in- 
London. The machine does all that 
required. two-fold its effect, 
because not only can composition 
written down with pen and ink, but 
the use transfer paper allows 
many copies being made the same 
time. The machine worked from 
miniature pianoforte keyboard—an ar- 
rangement which will cause 
regarded boon and blessing 
the inexpert who cannot write down 


> 


their music without the aid the 
piano. pointer moved from note 
note, and the action secures the cor- 
rect position the stave. Transpo- 
sition easy, and the types include the 
three clefs required. The machine 
triumph ingenuity and simplicity 
and point fails give the musi- 
cian all requires, except inspiration. 
can also used ordinary 
typewriter, thus making possible 
write the words the same time 
the music, and also insert any di- 
rections required the lingua franca 
the art. The cost, stated will 
rather less than that the average 
typewriter, and likely become 
universal, since for copying pur- 
poses particular knowledge 
music beyond the treble clef 
quired. 

construction the machine some- 
what like very large typewriter. The 
ribbon is, course, very wide one, 
order provide the necessary com- 
pass for the clefs. 

There are keys 
levers, and ingenious device 
four different impressions are oper- 
ated one lever, sliding scale 
the side controlling the mechanism. 

The position occupied the space 
bar, front the keys, or- 
dinary typewriter here occupied 
miniature keyboard. Pressure 
the right note the keyboard puts 
position the note desired print, 
say Pressure the right key 
gives the note its right value—in other 
words, minim, crotchet, semi- 
breve printed the desired position. 

The inventor will happy an- 
swer any inquiries 21, Taviton 
Street, Gordon Square, C., Lon- 
don. 
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COL. GEORGE THORNBURGH 


George Thornburgh was one the 
great figures Arkansas. His ser- 
vices his state make remarkable 
record achievement. was emi- 
editor. His work behalf the 
blind has been monumental. was 
through his untiring efforts that the 
Arkansas State Association for the 
Blind was organized, and was the 
author the bill providing for higher 
education any graduate the Ar- 
kansas School for the Blind who de- 
sired it. became superintendent 
the Arkansas School for the Blind 
1919 the request the Board 
Control, and remained there until his 
death March this year. 

Colonel Thornburgh was born 
but moved Arkansas when 
was child. attended law 
Cumberland University, 
afterwards devoting several years 
the practice law. 1866 be- 
came identified with newspaper work 
through the establishment the Wal- 
nut Ridge Telephone. 
founded and was editor Ma- 
sonic paper and became manager 
the “Arkansas Methodist.” 

served four terms member 
the state legislature Arkansas, 
and 1881 was speaker the House 
Representatives. 

One the great monuments his 
memory the Methodist Orphanage. 
was prominent churchman and 
held the highest office the Masonic 
order can confer—the honorary thirty- 
third degree. 


was commissioned colonel 


the Brooks-Baxter war. 
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ANNUAL MEETING THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE PREVENTION BLIND- 
NESS 


The Annual Meeting the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention 
Blindness was held the Russell 
Sage Foundation Building, New York, 
November 15, 1923. 

Hon. William Fellowes Morgan, 
President, his opening address gave 
brief report the conduct affairs 
during the past year. called upon 
Mr. Glenn for the report the Com- 
mittee that had been appointed the 
retirement Mr. Edward Van 
Cleve from the Managing Director- 
ship. 

Mr. Glenn presented the following 
Minute 


The Directors the National 
Committee for the Prevention 
Blindness deeply regret the fact 
that Edward Van Cleve has 
been compelled resign from the 
position Managing Director 
the Committee and 
express him their individual 
and collective appreciation the 
great value the work that 
has done its executive officer. 
was largely due his realiza- 
tion the need such work and 
his persistent courage and faith 
the possibility its being es- 
tablished sound basis that the 
Committee was launched and has 
been steered successfully. 


The made 
during the nine years under his 
administrative guidance can best 
shown few concrete facts. 
When the Committee was organ- 


ized January, 1915, its financial 
support came entirely 
from two grants each 
from the Rockefeller and Russell 
Sage Foundations. During 1915 
sixty-five contributors were ob- 
tained who gave little more than 
$1,000, bringing the income 
less than $12,500 all. 1923 
the income will probably exceed 
$50,000, nearly all obtained from 
about 6,000 
tered all over the country and 
without any aid from Founda- 
tions. There also invested 


fund $45,000. 


1915 Mr. Van Cleve began 
with one staff assistant and two 
office helpers; now there are be- 
sides the Managing Director five 
members the staff and five 
the office force. 


Since 1915 the Committee has 
issued twenty-four publications 
various subjects which have 
been widely useful, besides issu- 
ing the News Letter, which now 
requires edition 10,000 
collection over 600 
slides has been made for use 


lectures, three 


copies. 
motion picture 
films have been produced, num- 
ber telling posters have been 
distributed, and effective ser- 
vice newspapers carried on. 
given Normal schools. 


The Committee has been in- 
fluential establishing various 
state commissions and local asso- 
ciations deal with blindness, 
some 
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blindness 
vision form part and others all 
their program. has also in- 
duced number such organi- 
zations which existed before this 
Committee was started include 
prevention and conservation 
their work. 1915 lamentably 
few states had their statute 
books laws that dealt adequately 
with the various phases pre- 
venting blindness and conserving 
sight. Now every state the 
Union has included some phase 
the subject its legislation, al- 
though many the laws are far 
from sufficient meet the need. 
Directly indirectly the Com- 
mittee has given assistance 
drafting and passing laws all 
forty-eight states, well 
Porto Rico and Honolulu. 


junior committee has been 
started auspiciously, which issues 
Junior News Letter and enlists 
the services children. 

These developments represent 
inadequately the growing success 
the Committee arousing in- 
terest its objects and creating 
widespread intelligent public 
opinion which exerting strong 
influence secure the reduction 
the numbers those who are 
unnecessarily deprived 
sight. But they indicate that un- 
der the guidance Mr. Van 
Cleve the Committee has achieved 
results which 
constitute noteworthy contribu- 
tion human happiness and wel- 
fare. And must also said 


that there could clearer 
evidence Mr. Van Cleve’s ex- 
ecutive ability than the loyalty 
his effective staff him and 
the Committee and their cheerful 
spirit devotion the work. 

The Board offers Mr. Van 
Cleve its hearty good wishes that 
may find whatever un- 
dertakes the same full measure 
success that has attended his ef- 
forts Managing Director the 
Committee. 


The report the Nominating Com- 
mittee was presented and unanimously 
accepted. 

The Managing Director, Mr. Lewis 
Carris, confined his report chiefly 
outlining plan for future activi- 
ties, leaving doubt the minds 
the audience that enormous oppor- 
tunities were available. 

Mr. Edward Van Cleve spoke 
most felicitously the work accom- 
plished since the organization the 
Committee. 

The principal address was delivered 
Dr. John Finley the New 
York Times. told his experi- 
ences the Near East, dealing espe- 
cially with those which brought him 
contact with large amount 
worthy tribute four “noble 


Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler 

Mrs. William Rice 

Miss Rosalie Butler 

Mrs. Joseph Shaw Lowell 
the two former whom are still 
carrying the work preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. 
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CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
WORK WITH THE BLIND 


The Book Department makes its 
first appearance this number. 
will conducted the American 
Library Association’s Committee 
Work for the Blind invitation 
the Foundation. result this 
co-operation the Committee 
will continue prepare the data for 
the Booklist Revised Braille, grade 
one and one half, which since June, 
1919, has been issued twice year 
publication the American Library 
Association and which will hereafter 
Extra copies are available upon 
application this office. addition 
the publication the Booklist 
hope the department may prove 
clearing-house for all book news 
which for any reason will inter- 
est our readers. the request 
the Chairman the Committee, Miss 
Laura Sawyer, Librarian the 
Perkins Institution, has kindly con- 
sented compile the Booklist, and 
Mr. Swift, the Canadian Na- 
tional Library, becomes the editor 
the book news column. 


“BOOK NEWS” 


The decision open Book News 
column THE OUTLOOK recent, 
and the possible space available rela- 
tively inadequate, that this first ap- 
pearance the section must con- 
fined the consideration but 
single topic. 


BOOKS FOR TIRED EYES 


Several years ago Dr. Arthur 
Bostwick the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary was impressed with the ne- 
cessity for convenient catalogue 
books type larger than that ordi- 
narily used, meet the need 
library patrons with less than the 
normal amount vision, that pre- 
pared special finding list works 
falling under this class. praise- 
worthy undertaking was later supple- 
mented additional list compiled 
the City Library Association, 
Springfield, Mass., and now third 
list has been prepared Miss Char- 
lotte Maston the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library. This last catalogue ap- 
pears the most complete its 
kind yet issued. published 
thirty-five cents per copy, the 
American Library Association, 
East Washington Street, Chicago, and 
with the title, “Books for Tired Eyes, 
List Books Large Print.” 

stated the foreword: 

“The books this list are all 
printed 12-point type, larger, 
and none have been chosen that are 
not well spaced and clearly printed. 
Those marked are 14-point, and 
indicates book 18-point type. 
The children’s list made titles 
for older children, most which are 
sufficiently advanced interest 
adult reader. 


For the benefit those who are un- 
able read any but the very largest 
type and who find almost nothing 
fit their needs, list books with 
prices, and point type, pub- 
lished the Clear Type Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
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added. Samples type sizes are 


given the last page.” 

most important phase work 
connection with the blind 
sighted, that relating the pre- 
vention blindness and conservation 
vision. Many child, and not 
few adults, have suffered permanent 
impairment and sometimes complete 
loss sight through being compelled 
strain their eyes decipher print 
entirely too small read with 
ease. for Tired Eyes” will 
inestimable boon such visual de- 
fectives. Every public library should 
acquainted with Miss Maston’s 
splendid list, and every worker inter- 
ested the conservation vision 
should provided with copy. Let 
propagandists the most en- 
thusiastic type this regard, and 
spread abroad the glad tidings 
“Books for Tired Eyes.” 


—SHERMAN for the 
with the Blind. 


Improved Braille 
Stereotyper 


ATKINSON 


For the Universal Braille Press 
3612 West First Street 
Los Angeles, California 


This improved stereotyping machine 
measures size over all, forty-two 
inches long, twenty-three inches wide, 
and forty inches high, weighing about 
six hundred pounds. designed 
receive the plate horizontally, with 
cam motion, electrically driven, insur- 
ing positive, uniform impression. 
The “clutch” and connecting-rod are 


BRAILLE PRESS 


unique, very cleverly and successfully 
designed, being worthy special em- 
phasis. Each depression 
operates forked mechanism, which 
holds place dog buried the cam, 
allowing escape and engage into 
the ratchet-wheel, driven one-quar- 
ter H.P. motor and geared emboss 
about two hundred impressions per 
minute. Unlike some other Braille 
stereotypers, this machine 
make repetition dots the key 
keys are held down, not released 
quickly, making only the one impres- 
sion, although the stroke continues 
until the keys are released, which au- 
tomatically escapes the carriage into 
position for the next operation. This 
big advantage, precluding many 
mistakes. 

All mechanical parts are covered 
with eighteen gauge metal, coated with 
dull nickel finish, which gives at- 
tractive appearance. The top cover- 
ing serves flat table upon which 
the brass plate rests and glides over 
during process embossing. This 
table measures about thirty-three 
inches from the floor and level 
with the stylus-box. The plate holder 
runs track built securely each 
side the machine, level with the top 
the table, accommodating plate 
fifteen inches square. The plate held 
place clever device the front 
the plate-holder and designed 
that the embossed plate, after being 
removed from the machine, can re- 
placed and made register accurately 
for correction. The line-spacing de- 
vice consists rod geared parallel 
with the right-hand side the plate- 
holder, with wooden knob extending 
over and the right the key-board. 
Turning this knob the left rolls the 
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plate between stylus-box and matrix- 
holder into position for embossing, 
regulating line spacing. 
board twenty-eight inches from the 
floor, standard height for typewriter 
stands. This another big advantage, 
enabling the operator retain nor- 
mal, erect position while operating the 
machine. Just above the key-board 
near the spacing-rod, release lever 
for the carriage, allowing 


shifted easily either the right 
left. The stylus-box and matrix- 
holder being within eighteen inches 
the operator, six inches above his key- 
board, with obstruction between, 
with the plate inserted flat basis, 
embossed side up, the last embossed 
line and work are plainly visible the 
eye finger tip. This another big 
advantage. strip iron directly 
beneath the last embossed line serves 


Improved Braille Stereotyper 
Designed Robert Atkinson 


anvil allowing dots blotted 
out with small punch and hammer 
without removing the plate from the 
machine. 


simple adjustments this machine 
will accommodate any style scale 
Braille type that ever likely 


demand. Its mechanical action 
light. Girls can operate with ease. 
demonstrably superior any model 
the market. Too much cannot 
said its favor, especially refer- 
ence its simple device for driving 
with electrical power. 
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HAIR WEAVING 


HAIR WEAVING BLIND 
GIRLS 


through factory where the acces- 
sories woman’s coiffure were 
being made young girls, noticed 
that most the work made de- 
mands the workers’ eyes, and the 
thought passed through her mind that 
such work might well done the 
blind. 


This thought developed into real- 
ity when the Community Workers 
the New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind New York City, established 
work-room for the manufacture 
hair goods 240 East 105th Street. 
The Guild employed 
teacher the first year, start the work 
with group six girls, who were 
paid minimum wage while 
This work has grown such ex- 
tent that when their new building 
172 East 96th Street was opened, they 
dedicated entire floor this in- 
dustry and now employ eighteen girls, 


BLIND GIRLS 


and have added new department, 
that hair piping, which also prom- 
ises most successful. 

Delicate curls brown and auburn, 
waved side-pieces gold black, 
and little ear puffs, take shape mag- 
ically under the deft hands the 
weavers. marked has been their 
success and excellent their handi- 
work, that many the largest firms 
from coast coast, have placed their 
orders with the Guild. 

Although the work-room was left 
with small deficit this year, the re- 
sults whole, were found 
better than those attained other 
industries for the blind. The work 
healthful and congenial and those 
charge have the fullest confidence that 
next year the present deficit will 
turned into profit. 

Mrs. Morris Marx, Executive Sec- 
retary the Community Workers 
the New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind, 172 East 96th Street, New 
York, will glad answer any ques- 
tions regarding this industry. 


Hair Weaving Work-Room, New York Guild for the Jewish Blind. 
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DON’T LET GET YOUR GOAT 


“Don’t Let Get Your Goat” 


This article printed through the courtesy Mr. Walter Holmes, Editor the 


sure, for not, but one 
which may command your 
attention. Your attention what 
really want, for want convince 
you, that out misfortune may come 
something, which not misfortune 
all. not going address you 
blind, but Sir Arthur Pearson said, 
“One the boys who cannot see.” 
For thirty-seven years led rather 
aimless existence, getting nowhere 
particular, seeing the world, enjoy- 
ing myself, not thinking very seriously 
anything, till one day, “BANG,” 
was pouring babbitt metal into the 
bearing engine, and had started 
dissemble the bearing, when ex- 
ploded. That was the last time ever 
saw anything distinctly, for the hot 
metal struck full the face, 
enough entering face de- 
stroy sight. There followed four 
years doctoring, operation after 
operation, vain effort restore 
least partial sight. look back 
upon those years was rather grat- 
ification know least that was 
never again see; for certainty 
always better than doubt. Moreover, 
another five years have gone 
have come more and more realize 
that, after all, the world did not 
injustice, but was probably trying 
help me. 
Yes, many you will say, “He 
only trying optimist, trying 
jolly himself into thinking that 


not, after all, such bad fix.” 
That just it, but while you may say 
all sincerity. the first place had 
been wanderer. Blindness anchored 
me, made possible for medi- 
tate; made realize what brain 
was for; think with. will the 
same for you, you will only permit 
it. 

While shrink from the use the 
first personal pronoun, must write 
“you,” just would talk you, not 
generalities, but directly. was 
born California 1877, good old 
pioneer stock, though neither 
parents achieved any great position 
the world. However, they did teach 
right from wrong, which after all, 
about all any one needs taught. 
They instilled the basic prin- 
ciples good character, the value 
industry and ambition. not un- 
der value ambition, for without you 
will not worth the proverbial “tink- 
er’s dam.” This applies whether you 
work with your brain with your 
hands. boyhood was about like 
that the average western boy, more 
play than work, plenty outdoors, 
plenty good wholesome food and 
enough schooling just about finish 
grammar school. Almost earliest 
recollections are mining camps, 
the broad liberal spirit that prevailed 
there. chose mining profes- 
sion, naturally, and the time was 
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eighteen think knew considerable 
its many sides. 

now look back and smile that 
eighteen, for was then that re- 
ceived first job; position 
British Columbia. Imagine gawky 
country boy, with his railroad ticket 
stowed away, twenty-dollar gold 
piece under each heel for safety’s 
sake, starting out his first jour- 
ney, timid, bashful, fearful being 
robbed, and you have fairly good 
description me. 

made good British Columbia, 
and three years later received of- 
course, accepted. did not 
well financially there, for the fever 
laid out. This was during the 
days before Panama had been re- 
claimed the Americans, and was 
forced remain there for fortnight, 
during which time contracted “per- 
Panama fever. However, 
survived, and while did not remain 
long the tropics that time, did see 
something all the Central Amer- 
ican republics with the exception 
Honduras. also landed several 
the West Coast Mexican ports. 

afterwards made two more trips 
into the Latin-American countries, 
one Mexico 1905, where ac- 
quired some valuable mining prospects 
for the people with whom was then 
associated but was forced abandon 
them because the uprising the 
Yaqui Indians, and the developing 
revolution. The second trip was 
Central America 1913, where was 
prospecting for oil. This venture was 
not success, though have the satis- 
faction knowing that the land lo- 

cated having oil potentialities, has 
since proved oil bearing. 
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the interval between these jour- 
neys southward, mined Idaho, 
California and Nevada. However, 
like the rolling stone, gathered little 
moss, that is, pecuniary nature. 
Still, now realize was seeing the 
world, gaining knowledge men 
and things, which to-day are most 
valuable assets. say myself now, 
saw more the world than most 
men, why should worry never 
see any more it, for can think 
what did see, write it, talk it.” 
And really mean this. 

During five years Nevada, 
went into the auto stage business 
along with mining, and while the min- 
ing did not pay, made good deal 
money out the auto business, 
most which was sunk later 
mines. 

During the first three years follow- 
ing the accident which lost 
sight, did little beyond worry, and 
fight regain vision. Then see- 
ing the futility all this, began 
trying something. raised rab- 
bits, chickens and garden. Finally, 
mustered courage enough learn 
read Moon. Then was realized 
that ever did anything worthwhile, 
must with head, not 
hands. 

One day eldest brother, with 
whom had been most 
travels, suggested don’t you try 
writing? You can it.” grasped 
his suggestion inspired one, but 
the same time knew that deter- 
mination was worth all sorts in- 
spiration. Now not imagine that 
writing means merely the turning out 
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means the hard- 
est kind work and study, the pro- 
duction millions words value- 
less manuscript, the receiving 
counterbalance all these was the sat- 


written words. 


myriad slips, 
isfaction effort. 

was three years before sold 
first story. brought fifty dol- 
lars, and since then have sold two 
However, have kept it, 


and have had work received with- 


more. 


out fees, one the most conserva- 
tive literary agents the country. 
going succeed this game, be- 
cause have the determination 
it. Remember not saying may 
Some day, and firmly be- 
lieve that day not far distant, 
going write something which will 
bring fixed income. 
and study, required some 
money these things. 


work 
supply- 
ing this wife and daughter did 
valiant work, but always there was 
the humiliation having sup- 
ported women folks. had 
been taught that man who cannot 
support his family not much 

must earn more money, but how? 
Last summer the opportunity came, 
and grabbed starving man 
would grab crust, and hung on. 
entered the race for justice the 
peace this township, which one 
ran second the selective primaries, 
which qualified me. the November 
election defeated opponent 
nearly five hundred votes. Then 
was had turn attention ele- 
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mentary law and court procedure 
exerting best efforts and ability. 
have earned, and received the hearty 
approbation constituents. 


closing let say you, 
every one you, have received the 
approbation constituents, be- 
cause have tried darndest 
make good, and have least partially 
done so.” The world full mighty 
good people, but they are human, and 
being human like back winner. 
winners, boys and girls, old and 
young. You can winners doing 
your best, whether not you really 
anything very big. When the old 
world sees that you are trying real 
earnest, will ready enough fall 
behind you. 


cause you cannot this blessing 
rather than misfortune, you will 
only make so. The solution the 
whole problem you. You 
really would not have otherwise. 
You would not have someone else 
work out your problems for you, now 
would you? Above all, “Do not let 
them get your goat.” this mean, 
“do not let them take away your faith 


yourself.” 

The majority you can greater 
things than have done. quote 
from great book—greater than any 
will ever write: “What have 


done, ye, too, can do.” who said 


this was merely trying make you 


cept suggestion the same spirit, 
but for the love Mike, don’t sit 
down and brood over it,—get busy. 


BANKS 


BANKS NICHOLSON 


What’s this? Well, you’d 
surprised! headlight that turns 
with the car and makes night driving 
safe and comfortable. And who 
the inventor this wonderful de- 
blind man, Dr. Banks 
Nicholson Washington, C., 
osteopath profession but in- 
ventor preference. 

Dr. Nicholson was born Wash- 
ington, and his first position was 
apprentice the Washington Navy 
Yard, where learned the trades 
engineering and drafting. Later 
took Government work. 

When Dr. Nicholson was about 
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thirty perfected his first invention 
little flour sieve. His second was 
file box lifter, which has proved very 
useful the Government. Later 
successfully invented false alarm de- 
tector. signal light which at- 
tached the headlight car and 
exhaust purifier soon followed, and 
finally his most notable invention— 
the automatic dirigible headlight. 

Dr. Nicholson finds that his blind- 
ness has accentuated his inventive 
bent without seriously handicapping 
him any way, for able 
picture every detail his mind’s eye 
and can even make his own drawings 
with the use special ruler. 


Dirigible headlights, the invention Banks Nicholson Washington, are the latest for 
automobiles. They are constructed turn the direction which the car going eliminate 


all glare. 
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Adelborg, Ottilia. Clean Peter and the children Grubbylea. 12p. 1923. Full 
spelling. 40c. A.P.H. “Amusing adventures rhymes.” 


Alphabetical key Braille, grade two. 1923. 20c. 


Andrews, Jane. Ten boys who lived the road from long ago now. 2v. 200p. 
1923. $8.00. A.P.H. 


Arnold, Matthew. Sohrab and Rustum. 52p. 1923. $1.60. A.P.H. thrilling tale 
Tartar tragedy. Both Sohrab and Rustum are heads Tartar tribes, Rustum 


not knowing that Sohrab his son. The chiefs council decree that the father 
and son shall meet single combat. 


Baldwin, James. Story George Washington, from Four Great Americans. 


100p. 
1923. Full spelling. $1.80. I.S.B. 


Bannerman, Mrs. Helen. The story little black Sambo. 


16p. 1923. Full spelling. 
50c. A.P.H. nonsense story for children. 


Bible. Genesis. v.I. 112p. 1923. $3.50. U.B.P. 


v.II. 93p. 1923. $3.25. 


v.III. 68p. 1923. $3.00. U.B.P. 


Numbers. v.IV. 97p. 1923. $3.25. U.B.P. 


Deuteronomy. v.V. 79p. 1923. $3.25. U.B.P. 


Judges and Ruth. v.VI. 119p. 1923. $3.50. U.B.P. 


Samuel, first and second. v.VII. 133p. 


first and second. v.VIII. 137p. 


1923. $3.50. U.B.P. 
1923. $3.50. U.B.P. 


Gospel according St. Matthew and the Gospel according St. 
114p. 1923. $3.50. U.B.P. 


according St. Luke and the Gospel according St. 
131p. 1923. $3.50. U.B.P. 


the Apostles, also the Epistle Paul the Romans. v.III. 102p. 


and second Epistles Paul the Corinthians; the Epistle the Gala- 

tians, the Ephesians, the Philippians, the Colossians, also the first and 
second Epistles the Thessalonians and the first and second Epistles Timo- 


Paul Titus, Philemon, the Hebrews; also the general Epistle 
James, the first and second Epistles general Peter, the first, second and 


third Epistles general John, the Epistle Jude and the Revelation St. John 
the Divine. v.V. 93p. 1923. $3.25. U.B.P. 


Brooks, Charles Stephen. Luca Sarto; novel, history his perilous journey 
into France the year 1471. 5v. 466p. 1923. $15.10. A.P.H. 


Brooks, Dorothy. Stories the red children. 


75p. 1923. Full spelling. $3.00. 
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Brown, Alice. Country neighbors. 2v. 1923. Free schools and libraries. 
A.B.F.R.B. 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson. fair barbarian. 2v. 1923. $8.05. A.P.H. 
One Mrs. Burnett’s earliest stories, relating the experiences young Amer- 
ican girl arriving unexpectedly England visit aunt. 


Burroughs, John. The story boyhood. 2v. 196p. 1923. $7.85. A.P.H. 


Caldwell, Otis William. General science, Otis Caldwell and 
berry. 4v. 507p. 1923. $20.30. A.P.H. 


Christie, Catherine Theosophy for beginners. 2v. 150p. 1923. $4.00. 


Crabbe, Alphabetical speller for typists; 9,000 words, giving syllables, accents 
and correct contractions. 100p. 1923. $2.00. I.S.B. 


Crawford, James Pyle Wickersham. Temas Espanoles. 138p. 1923. $4.85. A.P.H. 
(Spanish text.) 


Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin Tarascon. 1923. $4.25. A.P.H. (French 
text.) 


Davis, Richard Harding. The bar sinister. 74p. 1923. $2.35. A.P.H. The story 
“Kid,” the white bull-terrier. 


boy scout and other stories for boys. 2v. 1923. $7.65. A.P.H. 
and disreputable friend, Mr. Raegen. 1923. $3.30. A.P.H. 
Forman, Samuel Eagle. The American Republic. 9v. 650p. 1919. $12.00. I.S.B. 


Gailor, Thomas The Episcopal church, its history, its Prayer Book, its ministry; 
five lectures. 116p. 1923. $4.10. 


Goode, John Paul. Geography (Dodge’s advanced geography). 
1923. $1.25. I.S.B. 


Guest, Edgar. Selected poems. 2v. 162p. 1923. $4.05. A.P.H. (A.L.A.) 
Hakes, Typewriting speed studies. 52p. 1919. $1.00. I.S.B. 


Hannay, James Owen. Spanish gold, Birmingham 
1923. Full spelling. $17.05. A.P.H. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The house seven gables. 4v. 1923. $20.40. 


Hodge, Lamont Elementary English, spoken and written, Lamont and 
Arthur Lee. Book II. 8v. 1922. $15.35. 


Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s school days. 4v. 472p. 1923. $18.90. A.P.H. 


Story the life Rugby School, England, under the teacher Dr. Thomas 
Arnold. 


Johnson, Clifton. John Burroughs’ talks. 3v. 390p. 1923. $15.60. A.P.H. 
Kent, Frances. Puppy dog’s tales. 2v. 1923. $10.05. A.P.H. 
Kipling, Rudyard. The man who would king. 77p. 1923. $2.45. A.P.H. 
Willie Winkie and other stories. 107p. 1923. $3.50. A.P.H. 


Lewis, Angelo. The wrong black bag; printed graded spacing for use teaching 
adults. 30p. 1923. I.S.B. 
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Lorenzini, Carlo. Pinocchio—Adventures marionette, Collodi. 2v. 272p, 
1923. $9.05. A.P.H. “Capers and wonderful adventures wooden mario- 
nette; translated from the Italian.” 


Lowell, James Russell. Vision Sir Launfal. 60p. 1923. $2.40. A.P.H. 
Madison, Lucy Foster. Peggy Owen. 2v. 352p. 1922. $14.10. C.P.H. 
Owen, patriot. 2v. 1922. $13.25. C.P.H. 


Maupassant, Guy de. contes choisis. 117p. 1923. $4.10. A.P.H. (French 
text.) 


Muir, John. Stickeen, and Comet, Derieux. 83p. 1923. $2.65. A.P.H. 
“Stickeen, relates the narrow escape the explorer and his dog Stickeen the 
Alaskan glacier country.” 


Norton, Roy. Drowned gold. 8v. 460p. 1923. $11.00. H.M.P. Good story the 
adventures two rival companies salvaging the gold ship Esperanza, sunk 
the war. 


Peary, Mrs. Josephine. The snow baby. 42p. 1923. $1.70. A.P.H. ac- 
count life the far north.” 


Pendexter, Hugh. Red belts. 6v. 500p. 1923. $16.00. A.P.H. “Story the settle- 
ment Tennessee, describing the intrigues Spain. stirring pioneer tale 
and very slight love story.” 


Pillsbury, Albert Enoch. Lincoln and slavery. 1923. $2.50. A.P.H. 


Rhodes, John Kidder. blind boy who became great physician, how Dr. Robert 
Babcock overcame great handicap. 26p. 1923. 70c. A.P.H. 


Robbins, Mr. Downey sits down, and Wilfred Reginald and the dark horse, 
James Mahoney. 79p. 1923. $2.55. A.P.H. 


Robertson, Pinkie and the fairies; with Seven old ladies Lavender Town, 
Bunner: both from Treasury plays for children, Moses. 
133p. 1923. $4.40. A.P.H. 


Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. 2v. 245p. $9.80. A.P.H. 


Smith, Joseph Russell. Human geography. Book Peoples and countries. 7v. 
618p. 1923. $13.25. 


Stephenson, Tuners’ manual. 80p. 1922. $2.00. I.S.B. 


Stockton, Frank Richard. The casting away Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 2v. 
1923. $8.80. A.P.H. (A.L.A.) 


Supplementary readings for first grade, selected. 35p. 1923. $1.00. I.S.B. 


United States. Census Bureau. Census 1920: cities with population above 15,000. 
25p. 1923. 50c. I.S.B. 


White, Stewart Edward. The magic forest; modern fairy story. 79p. 1923. $2.55. 


Wister, Owen. Philosophy four, story Harvard University. 78p. 1923. $2.50. 
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